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OME Economics, in some form or other, has been included in 

the public school curriculum for many years but it was not until 
1908 that a clear directive was adopted by the then newly formed 
American Home Economics Association as stated in the objective 
of this organization, namely, “The object of this Association shall 
be to improve the conditions of living in the home, the institutional 
household and the community.”* The early pioneers in the field 
of home economics gave it the widest interpretation to include not 
only the material, but also the emotional, social, spiritual and physi- 
cal welfare of the family and its members. In 1930 the object was 
rephrased to read “The object of this Association shall be the 
development and promotion of standards of home living that will 
be satisfying and developing to the individual and profitable to 
society.” 

With the passage of the Smith Hughes Act in 1918 and all 
subsequent vocational acts, the directive again was for education 
for home and family life. It differed from the other vocational 
fields in that the educational training was not for remunerative 
skills but for those which are used in making better homes and 
contribute to democratic family living. Home economics education 
was to include instruction based on family needs in foods and 
nutrition; selection, care and construction of clothes; child develop- 
ment; family relations; family health; housing and home furnishings 
and family economics (management of time, energy and money). 


The following chart illustrates the place of homemaking in 
relation to all education. 


*The A. H. E. A. Saga—Keturah Baldwin—American Home Economics Associa 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
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Education — Individual Development +- Social Welfare 


FAMILY (Homemaking) 


Clothing ild 





A Economics Relationshisp 


Three of the statements of the Imperative Needs of Youth as 
outlined by the Educational Policies Commission state the same 
directive though in different phraseology as follows: 


All youth needs to develop respect for other persons, to grow 
in their insight into ethical values and principles and to be 
able to live and work cooperatively with others. 

All youth need to understand the significance of the family 
for the individual and society and the conditions conducive 
to successful family life. 

All youth need to understand the rights and duties of the 
citizens of a democratic society, and to be diligent and com- 
petent in the performance of their obligations as members 
of the community and citizens of the states and nation. 


Accepting these directives, the home economics teacher has in- 
cluded family life education in all areas taught in home economics 
and at all levels. And as preparation for such instruction she has 
taken during her four years of college preparation courses in science, 
sociology, economics, family finance, housing, foods and nutrition, 
clothing selection, care and construction, family relations, house 
planning, art and other courses directed toward the understanding 
of and solutions to problems involved in family living. 

Family Life Education has many meanings to many people. All, 
however, admit that the various fields of learning contribute to 
the development of the individual as a person and as a family 
member. The contribution which home economics makes is 
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through the application of the sciences and arts to the solving of 
problems in every day living as a family member. It is that part 
of education for home and family living which is centered on home 
activities and relationships and which enables the individual to 
assume the responsibilities of homemaking. In addition to formal 
training a teacher who is responsive and warm in manner, well 
adjusted in her own family relations, and able to work with others 
in a democratic way, will be successful in imparting knowledge and 
influencing the youth whom she teaches. She will be alert to the 
many factors that influence families and their way of living. 

Home economics departments in the modern schools are color- 
ful and cheerful, well equipped for instruction in many areas and 
so furnished as to afford informal homelike surroundings. The 
living room of the department or cottage is a favorite spot for in- 
struction provided there is plenty of table space for writing and 
books for reference. As activities arise which require additional 
facilities, the unit kitchens and other laboratory equipment is 
available. Trips to furniture stores, food markets, clothing stores, 
new houses and apartments and so on provide special opportunities 
for more effective teaching related to family living. 

How do the families in the community make a living? What 
is the range in income? Where and how do families live? How 
many mothers work outside the home? How large is the family? 
Who lives with the family? What jobs do each member of family 
perform? How do families arrive at decisions? Most young people 
want very much to be successful in their friendship with peers and 
other age groups. All seem to be interested and concerned with 
manners and behavior involved in boy-girl friendships. Knowing 
how to behave on dates and at social affairs is a universal problem. 
Personal appearance, manners, customs, etiquette, relationships with 
others are of much concern to adolescents. 

In home economics students have the opportunity of presenting 
their problems and working in such ways as they believe will help 
them now and in making plans for the future. Experiences of 
many home economics teachers have been compiled and the majori- 
ty agree that these problems fall under such headings as these: 
housing, etiquette, money, human relationships, clothing, personal 
grooming, insurance, consumer education, household equipment, 
dating and going steady. A wise home economics teacher will 
comprehend that management, decision making, democratic be- 
havior, relationships, attitudes and ideals are underlying factors 
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in the solution of student problems and she will help them mature 
as they work on their problems. 

The more people are involved with each other the more often 
decisions must be made that are satisfying to all involved. As a 
simple illustration, let us take a situation in a home economics 
class where a simple meal is being prepared. In the course of 
decision-making regarding the selection of the meat to be cooked, 
the class may have much discussion on the amount of money avail- 
able for the purchase of the meat, the tender versus less costly cuts, 
the nutrition involved, the likes and dislikes for kinds of meats 
and ways of preparation, the time required to purchase the meat 
and cook it, economics involved in personal selection versus tele- 
phone, the cooking of the meat by a family member if mother works, 
and the sharing in the clean up job. All of these factors are in- 
volved when the decision is made, and seldom is this descision made by 
one individual. Money, time, energy, skills, personal desires are factors 
which enter into decision making and involves all family members 
from the infant to the oldest of the group. Apply this decision- 
making to practically every experience the family may have and 
you will recognize that relationships, cooperation and understanding 
are basic to harmony within the family. Guided by the teacher 
using problem-solving methods the students, by this time, have 
prepared and enjoyed the meal, with all the concomitant learnings 
that accompanied it. 

Time does not permit descriptions of single experiences under 
each of the home economics areas or even the problems listed 
under each area. Suffice it to say it is through the application of 
decision making, management and relations to activities or experi- 
ences that pupils have daily in their family living that the home 
economics teacher and program make a contribution to family 
living. Not only does class room activity in the homelike situation 
of the home economics department lend influence to the teaching 
of family life but, likewise, does the program of the school youth 
organizations—Future Homemakers of America and New Home- 
makers of America. The purposes of both organizations are per- 
sonal development and the strengthening of satisfying family life. 
These supplement the work in the classroom. Home Experiences 
are those activities carried to completion in the home situation that 
also offer the pupil the real family situation for problem-solving. 

Evaluation of the degree of change in pupil behavior is not 
easy since such change is perceptibly slow. However, such change 
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can be noted if the goals are established by the pupils and personal 
evaluation is the result of cooperation and not coercion. 

In every school, family life education should be a part of the 
core program. Every course can make a contribution to pupil 
development, which in turn makes for better family relations. 
However, to make this program richer and broader the faculty 
must plan and work together to forestall needless repetition or 
omission of vital parts. 
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The Role of Health Education and Physical 
Education in Family Life Education 


ANNIE RAy Moore 


Health Educator, Division of School Health and Physical Education 
State Department of Public Instruction 


KR 


EADERS in North Carolina have recognized that the public 

schools do have responsibility for family life education. In the 
teacher’s guide Health Education—North Carolina Public Schools* 
can be found the following important statements: “At sometime 
in his life every person is a member of a family group made up of 
males and females. He needs to acquire knowledge and develop 
understandings of how to function successfully in that family.” 


* Health Education—North Carolina Public Schools. 1953. Publication No. 287. 
State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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“This section (of the guide) is concerned with helping the 
school child be a successful member of his family group now and 
to help prepare him to accept and fulfill his responsibilities in the 
future as a parent and adult.” 

Quoting from this same publication we see that “the home is 
the major and natural source for information about family life 
and sex development. However, it is generally agreed that many 
homes need help in carrying out this responsibility.” Therefore, 
the school should supplement what the home provides. 

Health Education and Physical Education can and do help the 
child make very definite progress toward this goal. They will be 
treated here as two separate phases of the school program even 
though they overlap as do many other programs or subject areas in 
the public schools. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


A study of their own growth and development is an important 
part of the health education program for boys and girls in our 
schools. Understanding the growth processes and body changes is 
a fundamental step in family life education. Many adolescents 
find consolation from this understanding—especially when they 
know others of their own group experience the same body changes 
and feelings which accompany their changes. Through this study 
of the growth processes the pupil gains an appreciation of his own 
body. Knowledge of the correct names of the body, its parts and 
the body functions, helps to give the dignity desired and deserved. 
All of this helps prepare the youth in our schools today for their 
roles as parents of the future generation. An appreciation of the 
female role in the family is stressed as well as that of the male. 
Some parents of children now in school lack the knowledge about 
the body and have not acquired a vocabulary of scientific terms 
sufficient to describe body changes and functions especially of the 
reproductive system. Therefore, they feel inadequate to teach and 
guide their own children through the developing years. Too often 
the attitude of many parents has been to ignore their responsibility 
for teaching about the sex organs and their functions until the 
children are grown into the child-bearing age. In many schools 
parent study groups are now carried out as a part of, or supple- 
mentary to, the health education work for the pupils. 

Physical Health. Pupils have an opportunity to learn health 
facts, develop attitudes and practices to maintain good physical 
health. Good physical health should be a contributing factor to 
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good family life. During this health study the pupil comes in 
contact with many health personnel and community services. His 
acquaintance with them will help him learn their value to him now 
and to his future family. Some of these health personnel may 
bring to the pupil specific health information about growth as a 
boy or as a girl. For example, many public health nurses in North 
Carolina assist the teachers in showing the film, “The Story of 
Menstruation” to girls and answering questions about their own 
growth. 

Emotional Growth. Emotional growth now receives much atten- 
tion in the health classes. Physical changes influence feelings and 
often times behavior too. Youth worry about these changes in 
themselves. Many teachers do help them to understand their own 
body changes. As pupils learn what is happening and that others 
experience similar changes, their worries usually lessen. Many 
embarrassments seem to ease considerably when pupils read together 
about their physical development and discuss them in their health 
class with their teacher. When girls learn that they may be expected 
to “grow” ahead of the boys about the 7th and 8th grades, they are 
more apt to stand straight and tall—as they are. It takes some of 
the worry from the “little boys” in these grades when they believe 
there is still a chance they may grow “tall and handsome.” 

Teachers and parents have another great challenge about the 
time pupils reach the end of their growing years. All during the 
school years there has been an effort to help the child accept him- 
self as he is—and is going to be. But during the growing years 
the pupils could dream of being the “movie star” type or the 
“tall, dark and handsome.” But now they see the truth when 
they look into the mirror. Therefore, the real challenge now is to 
help these girls and boys—those with good features and those with 
not-so-good—to accept themselves and to work to make themselves 
more acceptable companions, physically and personality wise. 

Social Development. The health class provides opportunities 
to study ways of better grooming, the importance of good manners, 
how to make friends and many other things which will make a 
boy or a girl a more acceptable companion—be it playmate, sister, 
brother, husband, or wife. Boys and girls are keenly interested in 
this social development. The present State adopted health text- 
books are helping to provide much needed information. The 
teacher’s manuals to these texbooks and the resource units in 
Health Education, the State Department of Public Instruction 
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health guide, contain many suggested activities to help carry out 


this part of the health program. 


Facing Problems. Pupils learn that all people have problems. 
In their health classes they learn the importance of facing these 
problems and ways to solve them in an acceptable manner. Many 
health problems are discussed, studied and worked through as a 
part of their health course. Through discussion, study and obser- 


vation they also learn how people sometimes fail to 


face their 


problems and how disastrous the results are. Learning to face 
and solve problems in school and learning how to accept failure 
help prepare the pupil for the tasks he will face as head of his 


future family. 


Getting Along Together. When boys and girls in the elementary 
school work and play together in harmony and to their satisfaction, 
the foundation is being laid for better relations in high school. 
A continuation of this good relationship through high school is 
insurance toward good parent and family relations later. The 
kind of relationships which exists between parents certainly has 
an influence on the relationships of their children. We now have 
next generation parents in our schools and in our health classes. 
In many instances they will be parents in the near future for 


several of our high school pupils are already married. 


Understanding the value of his own family now and learning 
to get along satisfactorily in his own family during the elementary 
and high school years helps to lay important foundations for get- 
ting along with older family members. This can also be good 


preparation for living successfully as an older person. 


These are 


important aspects of family life education especially in view of the 

fact that the “above 65 years” group is increasing very rapidly. 
More Needed. The above reference to married students in the 

high school indicates a need for a brief discussion on the specific 


health course offerings in the high school. At present 


health, as 


a subject, is a State requirement for only two periods per week or 
21% at the most in grade nine. It is required in all elementary 
grades (1-8). Units on health are taught in some other courses 
in grade 9 and in grades 10, 11, and 12 also. A few schools, less 
than fifty according to reports from principals, offer a health course 


of some kind above grade 9. 


There seems to be ever increasing evidence that a health course 


is needed in senior high school for the following reasons: 


a. to focus on the health of the individual pupil through an ex- 
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amination followed by correction of any defect found. Also 
individuals who need it would receive the necessary guidance 
to learn to live with any handicap or adverse health condition. 

b. to provide opportunity for pupils to learn what is involved 
on entering marriage and in the rearing of children and to 
help them do some serious thinking about their financial 
responsibility, as well as personal obligations, before entering 
marriage. 

c. to help youth learn health needs of children especially of infants 
and pre-schoolers. According to some reports pre-school chil- 
dren are not receiving medical attention comparable to that 
of the school age group. Promotion of health and detection 
and correction of defects pay high dividends during the pre- 
school years. Therefore, all youth should receive adequate 
instruction as to their responsibilities for the health of their 
children especially during the pre-school years. Teachers do 
detect defects as soon as children enter school. 

d. to understand that health is being considered more and more 
an important factor in everything we do. Therefore, youth 
should have an opportunity to study health in their final year 
in high school when they are more mature than in grade 9. 
Like so many other courses, even more so in this one, the 
success and effectiveness of the instruction will depend upon 
the personality and emotional maturity of the teacher as well 
as on his academic preparation. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The role of physical education and its contributions toward the 
objectives of family life education would coincide with those of 
health education to some extent. Certain contributions can be 
made only through physical education activities, however. 

Playing Together. Playing together helps boys and girls learn 
how to get along with each other. Many activities in the elementary 
school are carried out with boys and girls together. In the upper 
elementary grades where interests become more pronounced as to 
sports, and boys want their own games, care must be exercised to 
see that some activities are planned when boys and girls play to- 
gether. Square dancing and other co-recreational activities (boys 
and girls together) in these grades and in high school help them 
learn and understand how to get along in an acceptable manner. 
In the 9th grade courses in health education and physical education 
many schools schedule two days per week for health education, two 
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days per week for physical education with boys and girls in separate 
classes and one day per week in co-recreational activities. 

Family Games. The physical education classes include many 
group games, activities for picnic and camping situations and many 
other games and sports which can be used by the whole family. 
Several schools in North Carolina have family recreation night. 
All members of the family play together in several different kinds 
of organized games and sports activities in the gymnasium during the 
evening. A family that plays together, stays together. 

Learning how to play many sports and games in the physical 
education program will help youth to prepare for better parenthood. 
If parents are interested and have skills in playing many games 
and have interest in sports, it helps to cement good family relation- 
ships. 

Team Work. Participating in most sports means playing on a 
team. A happy family—a well adjusted family—functions as a team. 
A caution should be raised against the “always winner,” the “spot 
light” player, who never knows failure or loss. He often is not able 
to function on the ordinary family team which usually has several 
losses along with their wins. 

Leisure Time. Learning to play various games helps the in- 
dividual use his leisure time satisfactorily. It is just as important 
to be able to live effectively during leisure hours as it is to succeed 
at his job if he is to be a good family member. 

Spectator sports give couples of young people an opportunity 
to be together without parking in a car. Going to the game, and 
to the dance or other organized recreational activity following the 
game, provide opportunities for youth to be together and enjoy 
the company of each other and of others. 

Teens and pre-teens need something to be enthusiastic about. 
Sports and games, participating or spectator, fulfill this need for 
many boys and girls. 

Physical Training for Physical Fitness. Physical training 
through physical education helps the boys and girls gain endurance, 
strength and coordination. These are needed in many jobs today. 
For example, the personnel manager in one of the garment plants 
in North Carolina said that using the hands and fingers effectively 
were skills observed in employing new personnel. Learning to 
handle the body can also be a way of preventing accidents. 

With the kind of life a large majority of our youth now live, 
more physical education is needed in our high schools to help them 
develop good physical fitness. Much has been said in recent months 
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about how American children could not pass certain strength tests. 
Even though these tests were limited to only part of the total body, 
it does focus attention on the need for more well-planned, well- 
conducted physical education programs involving a wide variety 
of sports and games suited to the needs of all children and youth. 

Requirements and Recommendations. Physical education is a 
State requirement in all elementary grades but only in grade 9 
in the high school. Several high schools offer it above the 9th grade 
and a few require it in all high school years. Almost all of the high 
schools in the State do have one or more athletic teams. Even in 
those schools that have teams in six or seven different sports, they 
can serve only a small percentage of the student body and they are 
usually the most skilled. Physical Education—North Carolina 
Public Schools* gives suggestions for planning a well-balanced pro- 
gram for all grades in the elementary and high schools. Also in 
this same publication is a recommendation that local schools go 
beyond the State requirement in their requirements and offerings 
in physical education. 

Summary. In summary I would like to repeat that health educa- 
tion and physical education make very definite contributions toward 
good family living . . . by helping boys and girls learn how to get 
along together now, learn to accept themselves as they are, learn 
information significant to their own development, learn to play 
many sports and games which can be enjoyed for years to come, 
become more aware of their responsibilities for the later years and 
begin to really think and plan for the time when they take their 
places in the adult world in a family. 


Family Life Education As It Relates to the 
Extra-curricular Program of the School 


RicHARD L. BEARD 
University of North Carolina 


K* 


9 = YOU remember twenty years ago when the sudden appear- 
ance of a man from Mars at a PTA meeting would hardly have 
created a ripple of amazement, because there would have been only a 
handful of people present to be shocked? It was only a generation 


* Physical Education—North Carolina Public Schools, Publication No. 279, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
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ago that learned journals were pro and conning the problem of a 
diminished birth rate and its implication for family life. A modern 
day Rip Van Winkle, kicked awake by an energetic member of the 
citizen’s league, and hauled into a student-teacher-parent associa- 
tion meeting would first believe that surely the crowd must be due 
to a basket ball game, or at the very least, a carnival. 

It is a fact, and a thrilling one for school people, that parents 
are very much interested in their schools. The reasons for this 
interest are many, but to me the most insistent reason is that these 
parents represent one of the better aspects of mass education, they 
are themselves educated people. They realize, in a measure greater 
than any other similar group of citizens in all history, the strengths 
and weaknesses of public education. Here then, lies an unparal- 
leled opportunity for teachers and administrators to help their 
students build toward a rewarding family life themselves and at 
the same time to engage the participation of the students’ parents 
in accomplishing this difficult task. 

Among the school’s many activities the most misunderstood, 
and the hardest to appreciate, are those described as extra-curricular 
clubs, programs, and activities. The chief source of confusion 
arises from the recent effort to integrate any worthwhile activity 
into the content and methods of the usual curriculum offerings. 
Part of this is because of new developments in educational theory 
and part of it has occurred because so many students are now trans- 
ported by bus and are not available after school hours. Thus far 
the integration plan has not worked too well, and to me its tem- 
porary failure can be assigned to two causes: first, teachers have 
not been trained to make this innovation; second, there has not 
been enough time in the school day. One thing seems certain, 
the kinds of activities described as extra-curricular are here to stay. 
Apparently students and teachers feel the need for them and par- 
ents want them, too. In fact, community attention is often focused 
on the school through football, basketball, baseball, and other 
sports, plays, concerts, and various exhibitions and demonstrations. 

If the school is to do an effective job of aiding in family life 
education through its extra-curricular program certain factors will 
have to be considered. First, the matter of teacher service demands 
attention. For years dedicated teachers have given a fantastic 
proportion of their time to these activities, usually without addi- 
tional pay. This they are now declining to do, since they want some 
time with their families. Second, the present haphazardly evolving 
extra-curricular activities will have to be planned in accordance 
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with the needs of the community and fitted harmoniously into the 
curriculum of the school. Scores of teachers have said to me in 
despair, “I haven’t done any teaching today, there’s a special 
assembly” or it may be “They've distributed the annual today, 
so school’s out.” If not that, then class rings, or pictures, or play 
practice, or a sports rally complicates the teacher’s teaching. In 
many schools, an unusual day would be one in which all classes met 
when scheduled. Third, whether these activities are integrated or not, 
time will have to be provided for them in the regular schedule, 
which means that the teaching day will be lengthened. If this is 
done, commensurate raises in salary for teachers and other em- 
ployees should accompany the longer work day. 

Before item three is attacked violently for its most commonsense 
suggestion, it might be well to reflect that juvenile delinquency 
ordinarily occurs because young people do not have anything worth- 
while to occupy their minds and hands. But more important than 
keeping youth off the streets would be the salutary effect such an 
idea might have on the ubiquitous homework assignments so prev- 
alent today. Despite the scientific evidence to the contrary, teach- 
ers still continue to give routine homework largely because, they 
say, parents demand it. With the longer school day regular study 
could be done in school and after-school hours reserved for projects 
that tie-in with natural interests and encourage the development 
of desirable knowledge and skills. Harassed parents, usually not 
equipped to deal summarily with the subjunctive, a quadratic 
equation, or the best way to study for a history examination, would 
be spared the odium of confessing ignorance. 

Extra-curricular activities could relate strongly to family life 
education if they were planned to do so. It can be asummed that 
a good family life would include a suitable vocation for the wage- 
earner, effective understanding of how to run a household by the 
wife, harmonious sex relations between husband and wife, a grasp, 
at least, of the essentials of caring for children, and a strong sense 
of local, state and national citizenship. Also to be listed would be 
a knowledge of how to get along with people, the ability to express 
themselves well, an appreciation of a wide range of recreational 
possibilities, and the initiative and character to assume leadership 
if necessary. 

What kinds of activity are available to implement the acknowl- 
edged worthy goals of family life education? Depending upon the 
school and its leadership, almost any thing that one could desire. 
A representative list of student activities will include class organiza- 
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tions and committees, student council or student government and 
committees, a wide variety of interest clubs (in some schools clubs 
have been dropped and interest classes on a voluntary basis have 
been substituted in an effort to provide sponsorship and an appro- 
priate place and time to meet), Hi-Y and Girl Reserves or other 
YMCA and YWCA groups, the newspaper (this is often edited and 
written by a regularly scheduled journalism class) , the annual, the 
letter or varsity club, intramural games and contests, class and 
drama club plays, vocal and instrumental music presentations, band 
concerts (in almost all schools there are music classes, but extra 
work is required for a public appearance; this is true where drama 
and public speaking classes are scheduled, also), and the usual 
inter-scholastic athletic contests with their multiplicity of collateral 
ventures: ushering, ticket selling and taking up, vendors of all 
kinds, cheer leading, and limited only by the success of the teams, 
a host of attendant activities all of which require preparation 
and execution. 

This does not complete the list, but in the main the principal 
kinds of student participation have been suggested. There are such 
quasi-school organizations in some communities as Y-Teens, Boy 
and Sea Scouts, Girl Scouts, and activities such as regular dances 
held in a local dance hall for the benefit of the high school students 
but usually under outside supervision. Within the school classes 
often hold special events dances, parties and banquets into which 
a great deal of time and effort must go to provide decorations, 
favors, programs, and most important of all, means must be dis- 
covered to finance these ambitious schemes and this may involve 
all sorts of special campaigns again for which preparation must be 
made. The senior class is especially bedeviled because it is tradi- 
tional to have rings, name cards, announcements, and senior pic- 
tures. I have found whole senior classes immobilized the final 
month of school because of the circumstances surrounding com- 
mencement. 

If one adds to all this the normal demands of family life, the 
student’s church and young people’s affiliation, possibly a part- 
time job for some of the boys, almost surely some special music 
and dancing lessons for many of the girls, and the necessary social 
life that growing young people need it becomes evident that we are 
peeking into a Pandora box, replete with evil and mischievous 
spirits which trick our boys and girls into confusion and their 
parents into despair. 
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Teachers watch their students trade improvement in the funda- 
mental skills and knowledge for the apparently more attractive 
extra-curricular program. However, one of the astounding features 
of the American educational system is that by and large it does as 
well as it did before its load became so heavy in students and 
activities. But there is no question that it can and must do better 
than it has done before to meet the challenge of changing times 
and conditions. 

How? Well, we know that parent and citizen groups are whole- 
heartedly back of the school, so we can enlist their aid. In several 
communities in Florida I saw handsome teen-age centers situated 
on attractively landscaped sites with adjoining swimming pools 
and playgrounds crammed with tennis courts and baseball dia- 
monds. Full-time youth directors and their assistants planned after- 
school, week-end, and summer vacation programs with the aid of 
selected citizen committees. 

Within the school the educators will have to go back to their 
planning; while nothing should be done without deliberation, 
events must not be permitted to take their present digressive course. 
Some agreement must be reached as to the goals worth pursuing. 
If it can be assumed that family life as we know it can be made 
even more attractive, healthy, and effective by educating our young 
people for it, then a determined step must be taken to insure that 
these worthy extra-curricular activities we have referred to actually 
accomplish this purpose. 

My answer to the problem is to move toward integration of 
these activities into regularly scheduled courses where possible. 
There is no reason why a student can not learn the use of good 
spoken English while practicing a play produced through his 
English class. Can he not acquire the elements of good citizenship 
and exercise leadership while working out a student council prob- 
lem in his civics class? What better place for the photography club 
than in the chemistry laboratory? Teachers will need further train- 
ing and. help in changing the content presentation of their course 
material while not interfering with desirable instructional require- 
ments. It can be done, though. For years the laboratory school 
of Iowa State Teachers College has had a complete course of sex 
education fitted into its ninth and tenth grade science classes. 
Courses such as physics, mathematics, typing, short hand, home 
economics, industrial arts, diversified occupations, distributive edu- 
cation, and agriculture cannot only teach a student the rudiments 
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of an occupation but can aid a young person to explore his inter- 
ests and aptitudes vocationally. 

While in Ohio recently I met a young man now enrolled as 
a freshman in the College of Agriculture at Ohio State. Tom’s 
family had moved from New York City to a rural community in 
Ohio three and a half years ago because his father’s health was 
failing. The father, an accountant, found a job in a near-by city. 
Tom, his younger brother, and sisters went to the local centralized 
school. This city-bred youth was exasperated to learn that no one 
could graduate from the high school without taking the course in 
agriculture. His chagrin turned to interest when his teacher helped 
him with his farm project for his sophomore year. His grandfather, 
who lived across the road, offered him twelve acres suitable for 
wheat. Tom needed a lot of help, and he got it from his agricul- 
ture teacher who went with him to the plot of ground to show 
Tom how to collect samples of soil to determine what fertilizer 
would be required, to locate drainage problems, and the many 
other things that science now affords the farmer to make a good 
yield somewhat more certain. The first year’s work was successful. 
The second year Tom branched out into clearing new ground with 
a dilapidated tractor, bought several head of cattle, and employed 
his young brother to assist him. In his third year he farmed, all 
of this after school and during vacation, 150 acres and bought 
more cattle. Now he owns or has under contract 212 acres, owns 
30 head of cattle, has a new tractor, a new car, and employs three 
men on a part-time basis; Tom, of course, is a full-time student at 
the university. 

In summary, I think it fair to point out that what this school 
did to help Tom himself toward a richer and fuller life can be 
done by other schools, too. On the evidence thus far, is it not 
more than chance, to infer that Tom will continue to be an 
exemplary citizen, and that he might well become a provident hus- 
band and a wise and considerate father? If the community will pro- 
vide for the after-school hours of youth, then perhaps the educators 
can, through planning, more effectively train our young people 
for positive family living. 





Family Life Education and the Junior 
High School 


WILLIAM G. KORNEGAY 
Graduate Student, University of North Carolina 
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If by some strange chance not a vestige of us descended to the re- 
mote future save a pile of our school-books or some college examina- 
tion papers, we may imagine how puzzled an antiquary of the period 
would be on finding in them no indication that the learners were 
ever likely to be parents. “This must have been the curriculum 
for their celibates,” we may fancy him concluding.... “... 1 find 
no reference whatever to the bringing up of children. They could 
not have been so absurd as to omit all training for this gravest 
of all responsibilities. Evidently then, this was the school course 
of one of their monastic orders.’’* 

* Herbert Spencer, What Knowledge Is Most Worth, 1859. 


AMILY life education has been described in a variety of ways. 

In the minds of some it is simply sex education. For others it is 
homemaking and still others say it is marriage counseling. In 
reality it is all these things. It is training students for harmonious 
relationships with their family and also for establishing their own 
families in the future. It is sex education for present day adjust- 
ment and also for enlightened parenthood in the future. It is con- 
cerned with present day emotional and social problems arising out 
of present day boy-girl relationships and preparation for a good 
marriage in the future. 

Family life education in the school is a continuous process 
from the kindergarten to the last grade. It may well be the schools’ 
most vital responsibility. The home and the community each has 
its place in family life education but this does not exclude the 
school. For the purposes of this article, we will investigate the 
place of family life education in the junior high school. 

When boys and girls are in the junior high school the most 
dramatic of physical, social and emotional changes take place with- 
in them. Children suddenly blossom physically into young men 
and women. The changes are so rapid that without proper instruc- 
tion and preparation they can be frightening. 

As the child enters the period of adolescence, there is a changed 
relationship between he and his family. Prior to this time his 
parents were usually his ideals and their word was law. With the 
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broadening social interests of adolescence, his peer group begins 
to assume an ever widening importance in his life. Their decisions 
and codes of behavior frequently come into conflict with those of 
the parents. The young adolescent has a desire for more emancipa- 
tion from the home and wishes more to be treated as a adult. 

Many parents explain this new reaction against their authority 
by saying the adolescent is on “fool’s hill” or “he'll grow out of 
it.” Other parents react to his increased desire for independence 
by enforcing or attempting to enforce strong disciplinary methods. 
The wise parent tries to understand. 

The school through its family life education program can pro- 
vide a valuable service by attempting to ameliorate this disruption 
of the harmony of family relations. 

Several junior high schools in the country have had much suc- 
cess with family life education councils or such similar committees 
of the P.T.A. and like groups. Parents and teachers work together 
to bring about an understanding of the adolescent boy and girl. 
These groups have been invaluable in enlisting support for family 
life education in its more controversial areas of sex instruction and 
preparation for marriage courses. 

Inasmuch as the home and the school are the most important 
socializing agencies in the child’s education, it is only logical that 
they should work together. 

The junior high school can help better family relations by instill- 
ing in the adolescent a proper appreciation of parental concern for 
them. Martha B., age 14, was terribly upset with her mother for in- 
sisting that she be in from her date at 11:30. Her teacher, Miss R.., 
showed Martha that her mother was not being dictatorial or arbi- 
trary but really had Martha’s best interests at heart. Martha still 
thinks it is a confining rule, but she does understand. 

The adolescent’s sexual adjustment is one of the most difficult 
of his life. The ideal source for sexual information is the home. 
Surveys show that students seldom use this source. Usually 
the misinformed pals, friends of what is sometime referred to as the 
“sidewalk” or the “gutter” supply wrong ideas of sexual develop- 
ment as well as the procreation of children. On occasion the cor- 
rect scientific knowledge may be obtained from such sources but 
seldom the proper attitude toward sex, marriage or birth. 

Too frequently today the adolescents’ knowledge of sex is 
shrouded in obscurity and obscenity. They should never be led 
to think that sex is unhealthy or bad. Sex and sexual knowledge, 
whether it emanates from the home or the schools, should be pro- 
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trayed as the most normal, natural and beautiful function of man. 
It should be further taught that the function entails certain respon- 
sibilities. 

Nowhere does responsibility for proper sex education rest heavier 
that in the junior high school. Boys and girls are vitally interested 
in the changes taking place within their bodies. Incorrect infor- 
mation or no information builds up fears within them that results 
in emotional problems. 

The home and the school should not fight out the responsibility 
for sex education. It should be a shared responsibility. Ministers, 
doctors and other professional people in the community can also 
be used as resource people in a family life education program in 
the junior high school. 

In one class of 13 year old boys which I was observing, a doctor 
was asked to come in and answer some of their questions. After a 
good rapport had been set, one worried boy said, “Doctor, I know 
something awful must be wrong with me. For the last few weeks 
I’ve had a soreness in my nipples. You think maybe I’ve got 
cancer?” Before the young man could finish there was a chorus of 
“me toos” in the classroom. An audible sigh of relief could be 
heard when the doctor explained this as a normal reaction at the 
onset of puberty. A real worry had been removed from these boys’ 
minds. 

Enlightened ministers can be of immeasurable aid in impressing 
the proper and reasonable moral implications of sex and the 
sanctity of parenthood. He can help in removing the idea that sex 
is dirty from the minds of some adolescents. 

Some critics feel that the junior high school period is too early 
for instruction in marriage and home management. One only has 
to consult drop out statistics at the end of the junior high school 
period and the early ages of newlyweds to see a need. The junior 
high school’s family life education program, of course, should not 
encourage drop outs or early marriage. Principles should be 
taught to the older students on how to make good marriages, when 
to marry, proper home management, care of babies etc.; neverthe- 
less, being realistic we know that in certain types of communities 
early marriages are quite the rule. In that case, the junior high 
school should prepare its students for this eventuality as best it 
can. Good marriages just don’t happen, they have to be worked 
for and the junior high school is not too early a place to begin 
that work. 
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Not every junior high school can have a full time family life 
education teacher or guidance teacher. This is easily understand- 
able and should in no way prevent a school from undertaking a 
family life education program. The very nature of instruction 
for family life would indicate that each teacher should be respon- 
sible for various aspects of family life education. In many junior 
high schools where the seventh and eighth grades are self contained 
units the responsibility would of necessity rest with one teacher. 
In more departmentalized schools the science teacher might well 
handle some of the more technical aspects of the program. The 
social studies and homemaking teachers would have a great bulk 
of the responsibility for instruction. Each teacher in the school 
could share in the program. 

At any rate, the persons who teach family life education should 
be academically and emotionally qualified. The spinsterly teacher 
with some traumatic emotional experience in her own past involv- 
ing her relations with the opposite sex would probably not be a 
wise choice for marriage and sex instruction. A prudish and 
puritanical teacher could not be expected to give a healthy picture 
of sexual development and its proper place in the life of the in- 
dividual. 

We know that an adult, whether he be parent or teacher, is 
prone to project his own ideas of marriage, family living and sex 
on adolescents. If his own adjustment has been poor, he may pro- 
ject this poor adjustment on his students or his children. 

It is to the glory of school boards and communities that the 
old rule that female teachers who marry must resign has passed 
on as a relic of the past. One of the finest teaching situations that 
I have ever observed involved a married homemaking teacher in 
the ninth grade of a junior high school. She had become pregnant 
during the school year and was allowed to continue teaching until 
delivery time drew near. With herself as a teaching aid she ex- 
plained to her girls her condition, her dietary and physical precau- 
tions, her preparation for the baby. Each new aspect of the impend- 
ing arrival was objectively discussed while on the other hand the 
teacher expressed her delight in being a mother. The instruction 
was carried on in such a way that I am certain that the fortunate 
girls in those homemaking classes are already a long way on the 
road to being prepared for intelligent motherhood. The fear that 
sO many potential mothers have will never bother those girls. 

The library should have a good collection of books on family 
life education. Books of etiquette, family recreation, hobbies, care 
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of children, sexual development, personal behavior and _ habits, 
social activities and the like should have a prominent and accessible 
display area. A wide variety of free or inexpensive pamphlets and 
materials on various aspects of family life education can be acquired 
from the Departments of Agriculture and Health, Education and 
Welfare in Washington. Local home demonstration agents, agricul- 
tural extension services, welfare and health departments have much 
material available. 

The junior high school period in an adolescent's life is one of 
teeming activity, bubbling enthusiasm and constant experimenta- 
tion Students are trying to leave childhood behind and emerge 
into the world of adults. The family life education program is 
one that can help facilitate this transformation. Any program 
which dedicates itself to strengthening family structure and increas- 
ing the understanding among its members is on the front line of 
strengthening our country. When we have strong homes, we have 
a strong nation. 


Using the Novel in Teaching Social 
Understanding 


Davin A. CONLIN 
Associate Professor of English, Arizona State College 
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7 English teachers agree in principle with the idea of us- 
ing the novel for teaching social understanding. A consider- 
able number of books and articles have been written explaining 
the possibilities of the use of literature in high school classes to 
help students gain insight into human relationships. One important 
reason that this has not been tried more often is to be found in the 
insecurity many teachers feel in abandoning well-tried and success- 
ful techniques for the use of new and experimental methods in 
which they may not have received formal training. 

In preparing to use the novel in the classroom we must con- 
sider the story itself, the social problems we wish to explore, the 
personal problems and interests of the readers, and the art of the 
author. We must try to include the old, as well as the new, aims 
of teaching literature. In the light of these criteria we will dis- 
cuss here A. J. Cronin’s The Green Years as it might be used in the 
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eleventh or twelfth grade. Most of us are of course already familiar 
with the story. It is concerned with a number of general human 
problems which can be related to the interests of young folks in 
high school: 

1. It introduces the reader to the complex problem of human 
values, particularly in the story of Grandpa. 

2. It dramatizes many of the tragedies and joys of adolescence. 

3. It portrays with uncommon insight some of the frailties of 
human nature. 

4. It describes vivdly the concern of youth with normality. 

5. It tells the story of personal suffering from religious conflict 
within family and community. 

6. It paints a realistic picture of middle-class family life with the 
problems of three generations living together. 


This is an incomplete list. You will find more human prob- 
lems in this story if you read it thoughtfully. 

Human values, tragedies of adolescence, human weaknesses, 
youthful worries about being normal, religious conflict, family life— 
may we not shape our aims within these bounds and endeavor to 
enlarge the experience of our students by helping them to move 
through the novel with the fictional characters? And may we not 
now be able to formulate our procedures by trying to relate the 
specific problems of our teenagers to the problems of the people 
in the story? 

Let us be more specific now about the human problems which 
the story presents. Let us look first at one of the people of Cronin’s 
imaginary world. 

Grandpa is an interesting old chap. He is “perhaps about 
seventy, with a pink complexion and a mane of still faintly ruddy 
hair flying gallantly behind his collar.” When Robert, on first 
meeting Grandpa, cries at the mention of his mother, Grandpa 
expresses his stern disapproval. 

“If there’s one thing I cannot abide, it’s a greeting bairn. 
Robert, your tear-bag seems precious near your eye. You must 
pull yourself together, boy.’ ” 

Thus begins the story of an old man’s guidance of an orphan 
boy growing up. Grandpa is Robert’s mainstay. When Robert 
finds it pretty hard to hold his own with the boys in school, it is 
to Grandpa that he turns for help, and it is Grandpa who teaches 
him how to box and defend himself, and, more than that, it is 
Grandpa who instills in the boy the courage to stand up and fight. 
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And even much later in the novel on the occasion of the flower 
show, when Robert begs Grandpa to remain at home because of 
his infirmity, Grandpa replies, ““My dear boy, the difference be- 
tween you and me is that you give up too easily . . . I’ve always 
liked flowers, flowers and pretty women.’” The old man is still 
giving advice. 

Grandpa has a reputation for drinking. “To dismiss him, in 
Adam’s curt phrase, as ‘an old soak’ was to do the man a grave 
injustice—he had gone on wild sprees, yet there were long sober 
spells between.” 

In this interesting old fellow, Cronin has given us a character 
worthy of study. In spite of his social transgressions, and there are 
many, Grandpa wins the sympathy of most youthful readers. Why? 
Is it because of his kindness to Robert? Or is it because of something 
fundamentally good about the man? 

The discussion of Grandpa’s character by high school students 
will raise some interesting questions of values. What determines 
whether a man is good or bad? Is it what the community expects 
of him? Does his reputation necessarily define his character? We 
speak of a person’s “true” character. What does this mean? Is 
being good just obeying the rules and laws of society? How about 
the people we know? Do we condemn them if they drink and 


break the rules? Are we usually just in our condemnation, or are 
we sometimes just prejudiced against them for personal reasons? 
And what is prejudice, anyway? 

And so, on and on, wherever interest will lead and time will 
allow. 


The point is that the author has given us someone we can talk 
about. He isn’t real, so we can’t hurt him, but the author’s skill 
has made him real to us. And we can project ourselves into the 
fictitious situation using it as a mirror for our experience, our 
attitudes, our problems. 

The reader of The Green Years who is interested in people will 
find many of the common problems of humanity weighing down 
the folk who move through its pages. Each of them seems to have 
his cross to bear. Robert has the burden of his faith, Papa his 
petty ambitions, Kate her dismal mediocrity, Grandma her narrow 
vision and her little world. And the load of each person seems 
to add to the load of the rest and often makes life more difficult for 
each of them. 
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In The Green Years the adolescent reader will find many of his 
own tragedies and joys dramatized. When Robert is sent to school, 
he is rejected by his fellow students because he is Irish and a Roman 
Catholic. He is agonized when Gavin, his aristocratic friend, snubs 
him because he has developed a friendship for the little Italian 
boy Angelo Antonelli whose family is humble in its origin. Robert 
suffers keenly from these experiences. 

How can we explain the cruelty of youth? Do we make other 
boys and girls suffer because they are poor or because they are out 
of our social group? How can we reconcile some of our behavior 
with our religious beliefs and our democratic principles? These 
are a few more questions that may come up for class discussion at 
this point. 

Robert's joy of achievement and success in his school work, his 
happiness in the company of the girl he loves, his bitter disappoint- 
ment when the tyranny of Papa prevents him from competing for 
the scholarship, all of these experiences are felt by the reader as his 
own experiences as he identifies himself with the boy. By means 
of this indentification the reader is given a sense of his own impor- 
tance and worth. 

The teenager, especially the one who worries about being ugly 
or bashful or stupid or just different, will quickly sympathize with 
Kate, who is awkward, plain, and lonely. She has “bumps on her 
brow” like patches of headache, turning fiery red” when she be- 
comes angry. Her private library includes such pamphlets as Facial 
Beauty Without Disfiguring Operations and Girls! Why Be a Wall- 
flower? 

When Robert brings Kate a box of candy from Jamie Nigg, 
who is interested in Kate but very bashful, she is reluctant to ac- 
cept the gift. Her remarks are scornful. 

““Oh he’s low—only a boilermaker. He works dirty. And they 
say he takes a wee half.’” 

Robert, loyal to Jamie and perhaps thinking of Grandpa’s fail- 
ing replies, ““He’s none the worse of that, Kate.’ ” 

““Well then . . . his legs.’ Poor Jamie is bowlegged. 

“ “Never mind about his legs, Kate.’ ” 

“ “Legs are too important not to mind. Especially when you are 
walking out.’” 

Jamie, however, is persistent if not too agressive. He overlooks 
Kate’s idiosyncrasies and induces her to marry him. The marriage 
brings happiness to both of them. 
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Some interesting questions should arise from the consideration 
ot the problems of Kate and Jamie, since teenagers are particularly 
sensitive to normality. Why is Kate reluctant to accept Jamie’s 
gift and other offers of friendship? What makes her comment on his 
personal appearance? Does Kate show a sensible attitude toward 
her plainness? Are plain girls doomed to be wallflowers? How can 
a girl make the most of herself in school, at home, in business, at 
social activities? What does a girl have to do to be popular? Are 
all pretty girls popular? Why not? What are the ingredients of 
charm, of a pleasing personality? What does a boy have to do to be 
regular? What kinds of boys do girls like? The list of questions 
can be almost endless. 

One of the most rewarding features of the novel is the thread of 
religious experience woven into the pattern. Robert is a Catholic 
boy living in a Protestant family and a Protestant community. 

“In this small prejudiced Scots’ town it was accepted history, 
that my mother a pretty and popular girl . . . had thoroughly dis- 
graced herself by marrying my father, Owen Shannon, a stranger 
whom she had met while on vacation, a Dubliner. His death fol- 
lowed so sensationally by hers, was regarded as a just retribution; 
and my appearance on the Lecky doorstep, without means of sup- 
port, as certain evidence of the judgment of Providence.” 

Soon after his arrival in Levenford, Robert is made conscious 


of his humiliating situation by two little girls whom he meets on 
the Green. He tells them he has just arrived from Dublin and then 
senses hidden antagonism when Louisa asks him what church he 


goes to. Robert equivocates by turning three sommersaults, but 
in vain. He is completely overwhelmed by Louisa’s statement. 

“I was beginning to be afraid you were a Catholic.’ ” 

In school, Robert is made to feel the torment of the master’s 
sarcasm and the children’s abuse. One of the older boys threatens 
to give him a beating. “For being a dirty little Papist.” The cruel 
threat is carried out and Robert has to endure the rough treat- 
ment with no one to come to his assistance. 

Robert suffers again upon the occasion of his first meeting with 
Canon Roche. The good father questions him, and Robert admits 
that he has not made his first confession and that he does not at- 
tend mass. Canon Roche urges him to live up to his faith and asks 
him particularly not to eat meat on Fridays. Poor Robert, let 
him speak for himself. 
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“IT was crushed, caught and convicted of my crimes. The 
brightness of my day was dulled . . . I felt the mischance of my 
origin had finally overtaken me. It only remained for me to suffer 
and submit.’ ” 

“*Then as I approached the back door of Lomond View, a sud- 
den recollection made the sweat break coldly on my brow. Today 
—this very day—was Friday. And in the air I could smell my 
favorite dish, beef stew. I groaned. Dear God and Canon Roche! 
What was I to do?’” 

The problem of fasting continues to bedevil Robert. At mass 
on Sunday, he learns that the week to come is Ember Week and 
that Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday are days of abstinence and 
that “God would have no mercy on those weak and faithless souls 
who dared to indulge themselves with flesh upon these days.” 
Robert returns home, “eyes blinking, stricken to the depths.” 

Since Mama does not know about his obligations she insists 
that he eat the same as the rest of the family. Robert is a hungry 
growing boy, and when a plate of savory hash is placed before him 
he is torn with conflicting desires. 

“*Oh God, how I was suffering! No bearded Jew confronted 
by a crackling loin of pork before the Inquisition, endured such 
tortures as were mine.’ ” 

Instead of going directly to Mama with his problem, Robert 
confides his troubles in Grandpa who straightens things out for 
him. Mama is very sympathetic and sees that the boy suffers no 
embarrassment before the family. 

Grandma is interested in Robert’s welfare, too, and from time to 
time tries to impart to him “little homilies on good living, the 
dangers of constipation, and the need to stand firm against Satan.” 

Many interesting questions will come up for discussion when 
a class begins to discuss Robert’s religious problems. Why didn’t 
Robert confide in Mama instead of Grandpa? Why do many boys 
and girls hesitate about confiding in their parents? Is it because 
parents are believed to be unwilling to help? What do you think 
parents could do to gain more of their children’s confidence? 

Do you think we show more tolerance in our relations with other 
people than did the folks in Robert’s community? Have you ex- 


perienced any instances of religious intolerance? Do you find that 
some of the social cliques here are sometimes related to religious 
preference? What kinds of intolerance do we find in our school, 
in our community? What forms do these take? What do you think 
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are the effects of these intolerant acts? How can we eliminate them? 

Family life, particularly with the problems of three generations 
living together (Robert actually represents the fourth) is another 
interesting element of The Green Years. There are many con- 
flicts arising out of the differences of character and outlook of these 
people. There is the conflict between Grandma, Papa’s mother, 
who is economically independent, and stern in her religious faith, 
and Grandpa, Mama’s father, who is penniless and somewhat of a 
reprobate. There is also the conflict between Papa and Grandpa. 
Papa resents Grandpa on account of his poverty, condemns him for 
his way of life, and will hardly speak to him. Papa also disagrees 
with his son Murdoch. Papa wants Murdoch to study and prepare 
for service in the Post Office. Murdoch resents Papa’s pressure and 
loves flowers more than he does books. Mama finds herself in the 
middle of it all. She scrapes and saves on the food budget to please 
Papa, she does her best to keep Grandpa out of Papa’s way, she 
tries to encourage Murdoch to study, and she protects Robert as 
well as she can from all the forces of family turmoil that might 
well overwhelm him. Kate and Grandma are independent, Kate 
because of her teaching position, Grandma because of her income. 
They add their own unique idiosyncrasies to the confusion of life 
at the Lecky household. 

Discussions of teen-age family problems and the preparation of 
written compositions may well develop from this phase of the 
story. Adolescents are very critical of their parents and often mis- 
understand their motives. They are especially eager to win their 
freedom and resent the restraints imposed on them. Frank con- 
sideration of common difficulties can often clear up misunderstand- 
ings and help boys and girls face parental rules more intelligently. 

Finally, students and teacher are confronted with the difficult 
task of synthesizing what has been discussed and appraising what 
has been read. We cannot discuss a book in parts and elements 
and selected topics and leave it in pieces. Some effort must be 
made to have the students look at it as a meaningful whole, as 
an artistic literary composition. 

The Green Years is the story of a boy growing up in a foster 
home in a strange unfriendly community. Cronin helps the reader 
to live with this boy through the trials and joys of boyhood and 
youth. He helps the reader to share the boy’s emotional experi- 
ences. By means of the author’s art the reader is able to see the 
people as he has, perhaps, never seen people before, and to gain an 
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insight into their lives and experiences that he never had up to 
now. By means of the teacher’s art the student will be able to 
look at himself and the people in his life with greater understand- 
ing and deeper sympathy. He will now be able to examine his 
own problems more objectively. 

The successful use of the novel, then, as an instrument of en- 
joyment, appreciation, and social understanding for the students 
requires of the teacher careful and thoughtful planning. 

1. Careful reading to gain complete familiarity with all of the 
details of the novel. 

2. Identification of areas of interest within the story involving 
common human problems. 

3. Development of aims about these areas of interest. 

4. Selection of incidents in the story which elaborate and illus- 
trate the problems being discussed. (If the class is divided into 
groups reading different novels, selections may be read aloud by 
the students discussing a particular novel in order to give the 
whole class more background material for the general discussion.) 

5. Fomulation of general and individual problems as the stu- 
dents are helped to relate their own experiences to their vicarious 
experiences as readers. 


6. Formulation of subjects for written composition and _possi- 


bly library research. 

7. Consideration of the novel as a literary composition, par- 
ticularly in relation to new and valuable experiences which it pro- 
vides, and the skill with which the author has helped students to 
understand people and their problems. 
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FILM NOTES 


THE AMERICAN FAMILY SERIES—McGraw-Hill. 

CHANGING AMERICAN FAMILY, Part I, 11 minutes, sound. Part I shows how 
a farm family of 1880 functioned as a social institution. The family was an 
economic unit within which each grandparent, parent and child performed his 
assigned work, and participated in recreational activities at home. Religion 
was an experience shared by the family. Courtship had many rules of decorum 
with the family as chaperon. (Correlated with Green: Sociology.) 

CHANGING AMERICAN FAMILY, Part II, 20 minutes, sound. Technological 
inventions after 1880 brought people to the cities, developed factories, and 
created a market for labor outside of the home. Families became smaller 
Today farm machinery reduces the importance of grandparents and children 
to the farm family as an economic unit. The modern urban families have 
changed even more than the rural. Yet the companionship of marriage is 
more important in an impersonal urban society than ever before. The family 
has changed greatly, but its continuing functions are still essential to society. 

Famity Circies, 31 minutes, sound. Following an excellent general dis- 
cussion of the family as it used to be and as it exists today, this film pre- 
sents several cases of children, showing how their home life affects their 
school life. Emphasis is placed on the need for wholehearted cooperation 
between home and school. (Recommended for in-service and pre-service 
teacher training.) 

FAMILY Portrait (Filmstrip), 31 frames. Surveys the modern American 
family—its ideal, its functions and its liabilities. 

Home Grounp (Filmstrip), 36 frames. Discusses living as a member of 
the family, the need for cooperation, respect for the privacy of others, tele- 
phone techniques, maintaining family harmony. 

Future tN HAND (Filmstrip), 31 frames. Shows typical teen-age situations 
that can give rise to tension in the home; considers the role of each family 
member; emphasizes the improvement of family relations. 

MANNERS AT Home (Filmstrip), 35 frames. A quick look at the ways of 
life at home. Offers many pointers for making the life young people share 
with their families harmonious and happy. 

PARENTS ARE PreopLE Too, 15 minutes, sound. This film considers how 
students themselves can work with parents to gain better mutual understand- 
ing, and how family discussions can replace arguments and help to establish 
good family relations. 


DATING AND MAKING CHOICES SERIES—McGraw-Hill. 


Ir Takes Att Kinps, 20 minutes, sound. Analysis of personality is seen 
as an important part in choosing the right partner for marriage. The film 
shows a series of young people, each disclosing the essential pattern of his 
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or her personality in reacting to an identical tense situation. This example 
emphasizes that successful marriages are those in which the partners choose 
with care and a sure knowledge of each other. 

SEEING DousLe (Filmstrip), 28 frames. Pros and cons of “going steady” 
are skillfully developed, knowing the kind of person you really like, getting 
too serious too young, breaking-up as a normal part of growing up. During 
courtship attitudes and differences should all be carefully considered. 

With Tuis Rine (Filmstrip), 28 frames. Questions on how and where the 
engaged will live, income management, home and furnishings, etc., should be 

settled during courtship. 


MAKING MARRIAGE WORK SERIES—McGraw-Hill. 


. IN TIME OF TrouBLe, 14 minutes, sound. The story of a couple whose 
. happy marriage is jeopardized by a lack of understanding of each other’s 
needs is told in this film. The advisability of seeking outside help is stressed. 


MARRIAGE TopAy, 22 minutes, sound. A study of two couples who have 
d made marriage work through clear analysis of their mutual aims and coopera- 
- tion. There are conflicts, but these people have their ideals and goals in 
n true perspective and are willing to work together to reach them. 

e Tuis CHARMING Coup.Le, 19 minutes, sound. This film focuses on a fre- 
is quent cause of broken marriages—false ideals of “romantic” love. Two young 
ly people refuse to evaluate each other’s good qualities and shortcomings in a 
y: realistic, adult fashion. Because they are in love with “love” and not with 
™ each other, their marriage is doomed to fail. 

e- Wuo’s Boss? 16 minutes, sound. Compromises and adjustments are neces- 
ir sary in maintaining a happy marriage relationship. This film emphasizes 
mn the need to think of oneself as a member of a partnership first and as an 
ce individual secondarily. It shows how patience, love, and understanding help 


achieve a good balance where neither is boss, but both are partners. (Follow- 
an up filmstrip also, $4.25.) 


FAMILY PROBLEMS SERIES—McGraw-Hill. 


of CourRTsHIP TO COURTHOUSE, 16 minutes, sound. RKO Pathe. With divorce 
le- figures reaching unparalleled highs, social statisticians predict a nation of 

broken homes and a dangerous deterioration of health and morals unless 
ns checked soon. This serious problem is examined here, portraying the whole 
ily American divorce picture. 


MARRIAGE AND Divorce, 18 minutes, sound. March of Time Forum. One 
of out of every three American couples is headed for trouble. This film frankly 
are surveys the problem of broken homes and offers the opinions of many experts 
as to what should be done. 


ow MANAGING YouR Money (Filmstrip Series), A series of six color filmstrips 
nd- with teaching guide. Designed to help young people understand some of 
ish the problems of money management they will face. Each filmstrip about 45 


frames, $6.00 each. Titles are: Earning Your Money, Paying Your Bills, Spend- 
ing Your Money, Borrowing Money, Making Money Work for You, and Buying 


Insurance. 
een ‘ ‘ : , . 
1 Eye OF AN Artist, 21 minutes, sound, color. International Film Bureau. 
ilm : . : , 
hi A lesson in observation. It shows the beauty and enjoyment in looking for 
nis 
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and finding in nature the unusual shapes, interesting colors, and rough tex- 
tures, which make strong compositions. This film visually turns a typical old 
farm into a marvel of beautiful compositions. The artist, Dewey Albinson, 
leads us on a trip around the farm, relating the drama of observing. We 
see some of his paintings of the farm. Recommended for art and photography 
groups. 


PUBLICATIONS THAT MAY BE HELPFUL 


Teacher Exchange Opportunities, 1957-58. U. S. Department of Health 
Education, and Welfare. Superintendent of Public Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 26 pp. Gives pertinent general 
information and describes foreign teaching opportunities by countries. The 
appendix has a guide indicating opportunities according to subject matter. 

Sport and Dance Films, by Effietee Martin Payne. Educational Film Library 
Association, Inc., 345 East 46th Street, New York 17. 1956. 125 pp. $1.25. Compiled 
for use by teachers, school administrators, librarians, and community leaders, 
the directory is a revision of A Directory of 2660 16mm Film Libraries, prepared 
and issued three years ago. It lists any company, institution, or organization 
which lends or rents 16mm films within the United States and which has 
assented to a listing. The Office of Education makes clear that in listing a 
film library it does not endorse the films that may be handled by the libraries. 


A Directory of 3300 16mm Film Libraries. U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Superintendent of Public Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 70 cents. A descrip- 
tive catalogue of selected 16mm films on sports, dance, and recreation with 
appraisals and purchase and rental sources. Dancing included ballet, folk 
and national dances, modern dancing, social and square dancing. Films on 
many popular games such as baseball and basketball as well as on track and 
acrobatism, and on such sports as horsemanship, mountaineering, and orienteer- 
ing. 

The Audio-Visual Equipment Directory. Third Edition, 1957. National 
Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 2540 Eastwood Avenue, Evanston, Illinois. $4.25. 
Illustrated guide to more than 500 current models of projectors, recorders, and 
all other types of AV equipment. Includes specifications, prices, 447 photos of 
models. 

Business Education Films. 1956-57 Catalog. Business Education Films, Film 
Center Building, 630 Ninth Avenue, New York 36. More than 230 titles of 
rental motion pictures for commercial education teachers and training directors. 

Models for Teaching, by Martha F. Meeks. Visual Instruction Bureau, Divi- 
sion of Extension, University of Texas, Austin 12. 1956. 40 pp. $1.00. After 
defining a “model,” this pamphlet explains to its users the various kinds of 
models commonly employed in teaching—solid, exact, enlarged or reduced, 
cut-away, build-up, working, and mock-up. Applications to subject matter 
areas in social studies, science, health, mathematics, and others are described. 
Criteria, procedures, and techniques in the construction of models are clearly 
and succinctly illustrated. Use of paper, heavy cardboard, wood metal plastics, 
clay, wax, plaster papier-maché and scrap materials, each in turn is described. 
Sources and uses of commercial models are also given. 











